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LITERACY NOTES. 



)HE season is a dull one in the 
book trade. Publishers are hold- 
ing back in anticipation of a light 
summer trade, and few new en- 
terprises of any considerable ex- 
tent are announced. We proba- 
bly shall have a moderate run of light 
reading, but nothing involving any par- 
ticular outlay of time or money. The 
successes of the " Waverley " series of 
Ticknor & Fields, and of the "Cooper 
Novels " of W. A. Townsend & Co., would 
seem to have justified something more in 
the same line, but we have nothing thus 
far announced. We shall hope eventually 
to have Bulwer, Dickens, Brockden Brown, 
Gilmore Simms, and others who are fa- 
vorites (or who ought to be), done in the 
exquisite style of the " Waverley " series 
above referred to, which is by far the 
choicest edition of the great novelist 
ever given to the readers of this country. 

One great feature of the trade, this 
spring, has been the advent of Worces- 
ter's long-promised, long-looked-for " Un- 
abridged Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage." Like the Great Eastern it was 
announced and talked of until we began 
to fear its " delays for improvement " 
would prove fatal to its successful ap- 
pearance. But, the work is before us — 
a most superb volume, royal quarto, of 
over eighteen hundred pages. A thorough 
and conscientious examination of it, ex- 
tending through three months of time, has 
enabled us to make ourselves pretty well 
acquainted with its character ; and we 
do not hesitate to pronounce it the best 
popular dictionary of the English language 
ever prepared. In completeness of vo- 
cabulary, in clearness and precision of 
definition, in orthography and pronuncia- 
tion, it leaves very little to desire. Com- 
paring it with Webster we find some 
words in which Webster promises, at first 
glance, greater thoroughness of definition 
— as, for instance, those of" soul," " faith," 
"bail," "to," "if," &c, &c; but a close 
examination proves that in almost every 
instance Worcester has sacrificed nothing 
of clearness and exhaustive exposition to 
his greater brevity ; while, in almost 
innumerable instances, his acute percep- 
tions have given him a superiority over 
the labors of any writer who has sought 
to elucidate the significance of words in 
all their lights and shades. We would 



gladly specify some of these special cases 
of superiority, as showing something of 
the quality of the author's mind; but 
space forbids. We are glad to know that 
the work has met with the heartiest re- 
ception upon all hands — enthusiastic even 
in England ; and have no doubt it will, 
eventually, become the standard in Ameri- 
can colleges and high schools, as it soon 
will become in those leading publishing 
houses and printing offices not already too 
far committed to other systems to correct 
their orthography. We cannot dismiss 
the work without remarking that its 
beauty of type, its pure, clear, distinctive 
" make up," its precise and admirably in- 
dicated marks of accentuation and divis- 
ion into syllable, are above all praise and 
good for- the eyes to behold. The pub- 
lishers deserve cosmopolitan thanks for 
the manner in which they have executed 
their task. 

Speaking of dictionaries reminds us 
that the long promised new edition (una- 
bridged) of Johnson's Dictionary is in 
press, in London. The English Philo- 
logical Society is also busy receiving con- 
tributions to its stores for its great work — 
which promises to be a monument of 
words and authors, if nothing more. 

He who places a good edition of a good 
author before us is, in no small degree, a 
benefactor; while he who places before 
us not only the good edition but a beauti- 
ful one, is deserving of compliment as 
well as of gratitude. All of which apropos 
to the new edition of " Carlyle's Essays," 
in four volumes, 12mo, from the press of 
Brown & Taggard, of Boston. Carlyle 
has been for some time misrepresented by 
an octavo volume of his essays, printed 
on abominable paper, from worn plates, 
and bound in abominable style, compris- 
ing none of his later and more character- 
istic papers. And yet, so great is the 
power of the treaty of comity established 
by the " Publishers' Association," that we 
wonder at the audacity of any house pub- 
lishing a complete and reputable edition 
of the " great growler." All honor to 
the "pluck" and intelligence which have 
ignored the stupid arrangement referred 
to ; and which has given these four beau- 
tiful volumes to the hands of the ten 
thousand readers who eagerly welcome 
it. The volumes embrace a vast amount 
of matter not contained even in the best 
English edition — containing all of his 
critical and miscellaneous writings, with 
elaborate notes and appendices, prepared 



by one evidently thoroughly qualified for 
his ofiice of editor. Those of our readers 
who have the old edition of this Attila of 
modern letters should dispose of it at the 
nearest paper factory, and obtain this new 
edition, which does something like justice 
to its author ; while, to every reader who 
has a taste for the strong and direct in 
invective, the clear and cogent in argu- 
ment, the queer and striking in illustra- 
tion, the idiosyncratic in views and their 
exposition, will not fail to obtain Carlyle 
and to make the acquaintance of one of 
the most original and unique writers in 
the whole range of English literature. 

Derby & Jackson have removed from 
119 Nassau street, to 498 Broadway, New- 
York, and now show one of the finest 
stores on the great boulevard. Their 
catalogue of publications comprises so 
many superb books as to compel them to 
come up from " down town " to where the 
multitude could visit, inspect, enjoy, and 
buy, without loss of time or trouble. 
Among their new books issued and in 
press we may mention "Butledge, a 
Novel ;" " Jack Downing's Thirty Years 
out of the Senate ;" " The Actress in High 
Life;" " Margaret Moncreiff, or the Early 
Love of Aaron Burr, with his Letters to 
' Kate,' and from ' Leonora ;' " " Five 
Years in China;" "The Household of 
Bouverie;" "Jack Hjjpeton and his 
Friends;" "TheKomance of an Irish Girl, 
or Life in Two Worlds;" "Methodism 
Successful ;" " The Loves and Heroiues of 
the Poets ;" " Women of the South dis- 
tinguished in Literature ;" a new novel 
by Marion Harland, &c, &c, &c. — which, 
for these dull times, looks like a formida- 
ble array of new books. Several of these 
promise rare and unusual interest, particu- 
larly the " Household of Bouverie," and 
" Margaret Moncreiff." 

Of Butledge we may say : for the lov- 
ers of stories it is a treat ; light, sparkling, 
spirituelle, with enough tragedy to make 
it agreeably terrible. The plot is quite 
skilfully contrived, and the book is a mild 
type of the Jane Eyre school, with a color- 
ing of the more modem in the way of 
railroad accidents, &c. It has one of those 
" ever-so-old " lovers, whose perfections, 
including all the wisdom that could rea- 
sonably be gathered in forty years, make 
the usual impression upon the youthful 
heroine, who repents, in dust and ashes 
of all her pretty little acts of girlish wil- 
fulness, takes a serious view of life and a 
class of small children to teach ; and, of 
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course, after reaching a state of unhappy 
happiness, " living for others," etc., finally 
-^-but we shall not tell whether she did 
or did not, as that would detract from the 
interest of the book to those of our readers 
who like novels for the story's sake. To 
such we especially recommend it. It 
sounds very like the "first effort" of the 
author : if so it is a capital start for the 
race of authorship. 

The list of Harper & Brothers com- 
prises several dow books of interest. 
Godwin's "'History of France" is the 
work of years, and is pronounced, by com- 
petent critics, one of the best contribu- 
tions to our historic literature. They 
have in press a beautifully illustrated 
volume, viz., " The Queens of Society," 
comprising life sketches of eminent En- 
glish beauties. Of the new books we have 
" The Mill on the Floss," by the Author 
of "Adam Bede;» "The Life of Stephen 
Arnold Douglas," by J. W. Shehan ; 
"Old Leaves Gathered from Household 
Words," by W. Henry Wills, &c, &c. 
Of the " Mill on the Floss " we can say it 
is a refreshing novel, because it is new, 
peculiar, introspective, and satisfactory. 
If written by a woman (as the author of 
" Adam Bede " is said to be) it adds an- 
other to the large store of good things 
from feminine hands. The book is full of 
fine reading, even without the connection 
of incident by which the story is strung 
together. The plot being very simple 
docs not tantalize the imagination, and 
yet the finale is not quite what the ma- 
jority of readers of romance will be most 
apt to conjecture. The author introduces 
a legend of the Floss, in the commence- 
ment, merely, it would seem, as an orna- 
ment to style ; yet, in the closing up of 
the story, its wild and supernatural sig- 
nificance rushes upon the sense in a man- 
ner quite startling. The book is entirely 
English in all its features, being, to our 
taste, none the worse for that ; though a 
little tedious in detail, a la Dickens, with- 
out tho peculiar charm of that author, 
who makes his tediousness a "lingering 
sweetness long drawn out." 

Tlie ;< Lifo of Douglas " is by a mem- 
ber of the Chicago press — one pretty fa- 
miliar with his subject, having access to 
original sources of information, of which 
he has made very good use. The volume 
comprises incidents of early life, expe- 
riences at the bar, early political expe- 
rience?, speeches in and out of Congress, 
and tho later political record of the Sena- 



tor. In this latter respect the work is 
very complete, giving to the public all 
" the million" care to read on these 
topics. It will be found to be a capital 
" campaign" volume, should Mr. D. be- 
come the nominee of the forthcoming 
Baltimore Convention : or, if not the nomi- 
nee, it will add to the stores of our cur- 
rent political literature. 

Budd & Carlton give us a new work of 
peculiar interest, viz., " Letters of Alex- 
ander von Humboldt to Varnhagen von 
Ensc, from 1827 to 1858." It is a trans- 
lation from the second Leipsic edition, 
made expressly for the publishers, by 
Frederick Kopp. but superior to the Ger- 
man book by the addition of explanatory 
notes by the translator. We have perused 
the book with a feeling of surprise, min- 
gled with pleasure and regret. It lets us 
not only into the library and mind of 
Humboldt, but also into the closet of his 
dearest privacy — into his heart. Varn- 
hagen was the confidant of the great sa- 
van, and the correspondence here given 
shows that, from his friend, Humboldt 
had few secrets. As a consequence we 
contemplate the man of ordinary passions 
and impulses rather than the man of 
science. We see Humboldt, not as we 
have enshrined him in our esteem — a 
mighty mind, too majestic and contempla- 
tive to be moved by petty likes and dis- 
likes; but a man having everything in 
common with his generation, liking and 
disliking as strongly and with as much 
love of gossip as belongs to the majority 
of our sex. It gives us pleasure to know 
him thus familiarly, but, it totes down 
our admiration measurably, so true is it 
that familiarity breaks the dignity of 
mystery. The letters have created con- 
siderable excitement from the rather offen- 
sive nature of some of their expressions 
toward those whom Humboldt chose to 
regard as his patrons. But, that they 
can do any lasting injury to his fame it is 
preposterous to suppose. We arc glad 
that the letters were published and com- 
mend the volume to our readers as one 
of unusual personal and historical inter- 
est. 

Mrs. Anne C. Botta, perhaps, better 
known to the literary world as Miss Lynch, 
has in preparation a '• Hand-book of Uni- 
versal Literature." She has been en- 
gaged on it for nearly a year, and will, 
probably, give it to the world in August 
next. 

Five hundred thousand copies of Smith's 



Illustrated Astronomy, and two hundred 
thousand of Mayhew's Book Keeping, 
have been sold. Twenty-five thousand 
sets of Ticknor & Fields' edition of the 
Waverley novels, in fifty volumes, were 
sold in three years. The " Cythera," a 
Boston publication, reach a sale of one 
hundred and forty thousand. 

George P. Marsh, author of " Lectures 
on the English Language," is editing a 
dictionary of English Etymology ; his wife 
has just published a volume of poems. 
Mr. Marsh is a Vermonter, and was re- 
cently American Minister to Constanti- 
nople. 

The firm of Walker, Wise & Co., of 
Boston, has given the little folks of all the 
country good reason for thanks. Their 
new juvenile books comprise some of the 
most charming works recently placed 
within reach of the children — which is 
saying much in view of the vast number 
of books, " designed especially for tho 
young," which have been published dur- 
ing the last few years. "All the Children's 
Library " comprises, thus far, six little 
volumes, charmingly illustrated — each of 
which tells its story in such a manner as 
cannot fail to delight the young, and to 
instruct while it delights. 

It would appear that, if we have a 
Walt. Whitman of egotism and drivel, the 
English nation (God bless 'em !) have his 
equal in Martin Farquhar Tupper — one 
of the most insufferable literary spoonies 
(always excepting the said Whitman) the 
world ever did or can see. He has just 
published another "small contribution." 
of only three hundred sonnets — all marked 
by his Miss Nancy puerilities and kanga- 
roo " leaps of imagination." But, the 
untiilcd of England's sons are not alone 
in the field of flowery glory. Even " noble 
Earls " dispute for the crown of pinks and 
posies which are supposed to await the 
brows of the poetic great. The Viscount 
Maidstone, now Earl of Winchelsea, and 
once plain Mr. Hatton, has gone to versi- 
fying the stories of the Patriarchs — choos- 
ing tho rollicking metre of John Gilpin 
for his model. One stanza relating to 
good old Job (how much ho has to suffer !) 
will suffice : 

" And in all the land for beauty 
And wealth beyond compare, 
As hia daughters, were no women found 
So fashionably fair.*' 

If literary nincompoops were to be hung 
we fear England's contribution to the gal- 
lows would be quite as heavy as our own. 



